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Research in teacher education indicates the need for 
tcaininf university supervisors in specific programs that are 
eoi^tible with the goals of the teacher education program. There is 
also evidence which iBdieates that student teachers often receive 
feedback from supervisors that is vague and implicit. As a result of 
the implicitness of the feedback, student teachers are often unable 
to follow through successfully in si^seguent teaching. Some form of 
training is essential if student teachers are to receive information 
about their teaching that is esplicit . The purpose of this study was 
to train four university supervisors to communieate information about 
student performances in an explicit manner and to hold them 
accountable for their performances during student teaching. As a 
resulti of Fpartieipation in the training program, university 
supervisors were able to increese the communication of fully explicit 
tasks and type of accountability statements. In addition, they were 
able to decrease the comunication of implicit tasks and diflerent 
types of aecountability statements during conferences in student 
teaching. (Author/ao) 
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University supervisor training 
Introduetion 

Research indicates ^at, university superviBora invariably have 
no specific preparation for the job ot supervising students 
during student teaching (Hanke, 1967| Jones# 19801 Copeland and 
Atkinson, 1979b# Junell, 1969). Consequently, student teachers 
often receive implicit and vague instructions from their 
supervisors about teaching performances during ttudent teaching 
experiences (Hawkins et al., 1985), As a result of thm 
implicitness of the instructions, student teachers are unable to 
follow through suaespfully during subsequent teaching* 

There is a strong evidence in the research which indicates that 
student teaching is the most Important component in all teacher 
education programs (Connant I 1963| Locke, 1979f Zeichner, 1980i 
Tabachnick et al., 1978). If student teaching has such an 
important recognition, Uien it must provide opportunities to 
support the professional growth of the student teachers (Taggart 
and Wilkinson, 1985)* Student teachers should receive eKpllcit 
instructions about their performances in order to acquire the 
skills that are needed to cope with the professional 
responsibilities when they become teachers* 

One way to improve the conununicatlons in student teaching Is by 
providing training programs for supervisors. Not as has been 
done in the past In a haphaEard, disjointed way (Taggart and 
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Wilkinson^ 1985), but in a aystainatic, resaarch--tesed effort* 
Tiimsm training programs should amphaslEe specific skills that 
can erihance the ability of ttia suparvisor to conmnunicata 
explicit instructions about student parformance during student 
teaching (YatM, 198lr Lang, 1980| Cornish, 1979f Horton and 
Harvey, 1979i Taggart and Wilkinson 1985) • TOiis study attempted 
to train university supervisors so Uiat they can provide 
informations about ttie performancas of student teachers in an 
explicit manner and to ba able to hold them accountabla for 
their parformances during student teaching « 

Mathod 

Subjects 

Thm subjects for the study included four university supervisors* 
All four university supervisors were graduate teaching 
associatas pursuing doctoral studies in physical 
education-teacher education* All the university supervisors were 
contacted prior to the assignment of student teachers by tha 
coordinator for student taachlng* Thay all agreed to particpate 
in the study* Two hours of graduate credit was earned by each 
university supervisor for participation. 

University supervisor training program 

A major goal of the training program was to provldt univereity 
supervisors with both a theoretical and practical undarstanding 
of the goals of the teacher education program. Also, another 
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goal of ttie -training program was to provide university 
supervisors with ^e necessary skills so tiiat ttey can 
^nmiunlcate taslcs in explicit manner and to hold student 
teaohers acoountable for tiieir parformanees during student 
taaching 

The training xnodula emphasiEed three performance objectives i 
ttonitoring f Conferencing and Follow-up monitoring * Thm first 
perforinance objective^ monitoring, focused on the techniques and 
procedures for observing and recording data in various teaching 
situations. 

The second perforinance objective, conferencing, emphasized the 
performance of four sub^skills during conferences. The 
sub^skills included s 

1) PrioritiEing tiiie focus of ttie interactions during 
conferences * 

2) Discussing and specifying tasks in fully explicit imnner 
during conferences* 

3) Discussing performances and determining how the student 
teacher's performance relates to pre-specifled goals 
(holding the student teacher accountable)* 

4) Planning an Effective Supervision Guide (ESG-PE)* 

The first sub-skill, prioritizing the focus of tihe interactions, 
emphasized strategies for spending large percent of the 
conference time ini i) planning incidents which involved 
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discussions and suggestions of teaching strategies that can help 
the student teacher to remediate or maintain specific teacher or 
pupil behaviors, and ii } discussing micro^incidents which 
relate to specific teacher or pupil behaviors* In addition, the 
first sub^slcill arophaslEed strategies for maintaining the time 
spent in discussing macro^incidents which relate to tiie content 
of the lesson itself# activities or drills, and incidents that 
are unrelated to the observation d^;%i a ^nimum level. 

Wie second sub^skill, specifyiite t&skr ^ti^hmmizmA skills in how 
to decrease the frequency of iogf xi't t ^ vak K^atements and how to 
increase fully explicit task ^jn^ ^t A ask statement was 

considered fully explicit whes it femtteiied a description of the 
sltuationf performance and c^t tria For example, "reduce 
management time to 10 percem eln^i:"^- '^^m next observation 
session"* The performance wa^ tc re^ce management time", the 
criterion was to 10 percent*', asid mm situation was "during the 
next observation session"* Alsat m task statement was considered 
implicit when only performance description was provided* For 
example, "you have to reduce management time". The performance 
was to •'reduce management time". No criterion for successful 
accomplishment of the task was provided* 

The third sub-skilly communicating accountability statements, 
emphasised skills in how to decrease the frequency of type 1 
accountability statements and how to Increase typo 3 
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aeeountability statementa* An aceountability etatement was 
considarad a type 3 when it antailad an application of 
consaquanQe, aeeount keaping and comparison with apecifi cation. 
For axantplat your inanagainent time dacraasad from tan percant 
to fiva parcant of tha teaching tima^ that's a tarrlflc job". 
The consequence was "that's a terrific job" (verbal praise), and 
the comparison was made as "your management time decreased from 
ten percent to five percent". Also* an accountability statement 
was considered a type 1 when only account keeping was 
communucated. For example* "how do you feel about your 
management time?" Only account keeping in the form of verbal 
questioning was provided. 

The fourth sub-skill* planning the ESG*PE* involved the 
organization of the information generated during conferences in 
a meaningful manner. An exampla of a specification on Uie ESG^PE 
is shown in Table 1. The process of organising the information 
generated during conferences Includes 

INSERT Table 1 



1) Selecting teacher or pupil behaviors that need to ba 
remediated or maintained based on baseline data. 

2) Specifying strategies that can facilitate remediation or 
maintenance of targeted teacher or pupil behaviors* 
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University supervisor training 

3) Establishing criteria for avaluation of parfonMnoa for 
each targeted behavior • 

4) Detaonining eoimnencement (start) and completion (end) dates 
for the specified targeted behaviors. 

Hie tiiird performance objective, follow-up monitoring, 
emphasized ttie application of observation and data recording 
skills to generate data for making comparisons or for evaluating 
the student teacher's perfOCTnance. Follow-up monitoring also 
invloved the application of observation and data recording 
skills to generate data that relate to pre-apecified behaviors 
ttat needed remediation or maintenance* 

The training program was self -instructional* All the learning 
units in the training module for the BMS-PE were organized in a 
systematic manner so that university supervisors could follow 
step«^by-*step« Feedback was immediate to ensure correct 
subsequent response; There was a strong emphasis on mastery* In 
addition, there were opportunities to review learning units 
until mastery was achieved. A 1001 performance criterion was 
determined sufficient for all tte components of the training 
module except monitoring* For the monitoring coroj^nent, an 80% 
perforrance criterion was deemed sufficient* For all the 
components, if a university supervisors did not achieve the 
criterion level, tte learning unit was repeated until criterion 
was met. 
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University supervisor training 
Data eQliaetion and InstruwentatiQn 

Data wera collaatad by the university supervisors during a ten 
weak student teaming eKperienee« Ea ah university supervisor 
observed teaching sessions of tiie student teaeher aM conducted 
a five to fifteen minute (inaximuni) post^teaohing conference with 
the student teacher, teta were collected in each setting twice 
each week for the same class* The conferences were audiotaped by 
the university supervisors* The post-^teaching conference 
audiotapes were transcribed. The transcripts were tiien analyzed 
for specific supervisory behaviors verballiied by university 
supervisors using the Observational System for Post-Teaching 
Oonference Analysis -Physical Education (OSPTCA-PB) Ocansey 
(1986)« 

Based on explicit definitions of supervisory behaviors, this 
system identified and categorized verbal cioiranunications within 
thm post-teaching conferences at three levels, namelyi (1) 
Pocust (2) Bxplicitness, and (3) Accountability. For the first 
level of the systemt the focus of any interaction within a 
conference was categorized as macro-incident category, 
micro-incident category, planning incident category or unrelated 
incident category. 

For the second level # each task within a conference was 
classified by it*s degree of eKpllcltnoss as implicit task or 
fully explicit task. To determine the degree of explicitneas of 
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a task « tits number of components presant in each task statement 

was considered. The eomponents Includea Bituation, performance/ 
and criteria. 

For the tiiird level, each statement of accountability was 
categorised as %Ypm 1 accountability statement, or type 3 
accountability statement. To determine the type of 
accountability, thm number of components of accountability 
present in tiie statement was considered. Thm components of 
accountability included account keeping, comparison with 
specification, and consequence application. 

A duration recording timeline was used to categorize the time 
spent by tott conference ^rticipants in each focus of the 
interaction in level one. The duration recording provided 
information about the percentage of time spent in each 
interaction category. Also, an event recording technique was 
i/sed to categorize incidents in the eecond and third levels of 
the 08PTCA-PE. The event recording technique provided 
information about the frequency of occurrence of incidonts in 
each separate category of task or accountability. 
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MaiMM4on_oJ reUability of the Observation al syatem for 
£oBt«-Teaching Conference Analyaia (OSJPTCA -PE) 

The method for calculating reliability of data by oatogory for 
©vent and duration recording in the OSPTCA-PE wae the scored 
occurrence method (S-0) (Ocansey 1986). The scored occurrence 
method allowed for rigorous aeeeseinont by category within the 
OBPTCA-PE Instruinent. For each of the four Bubjecte, two 
reliability checks were made in the baaoline condition and two 
in the intervention condition. Two forms of reliability cheeks 
were conducted on data from audio cassette recordingo and data 
from written transcripts. 

Dlecuesion of rel iability of data from audio cassette 
Prior to analysis of the experimental data, a reliability 
observer was trained in the use of the OSPT^-PE until a 
prespeclfied criterion was reached. The interobserver agreement 
on unambiguous examplee presented on the audio cassette tapes 
was above 80 percent at the end of the training. As Indicated by 
Siedentop et al.j (1982) an 80 percent interobserver agreement on 
observations is considered acceptable minimum level for 
interobserver agreement. 

In order to ensure reliability of the experimental data the 
following procedures were employed j 

1) Audio cassette tapes for reliability cheeks were selected 
randomly so that the researcher could not manipulate 
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conflciouBly or unconciouely which audio cQBsette tapes were 
used to eheek reliability. 

2) Observer and researcher coded Identical audio eaosette 
tapes on tasting occaaion© throughout the study. 

3) Observer was Kept naive of the research questions to ensure 
that thm observer was not biased in coding* 

4) Recalibration scissions w©r© scheduled onc4' a week to review 
definitions and exemplars* This ensured that the researcher 
and the observer did not drift fro^ the original codes and 
definitions . 

5) All the data were collected on audio cassette tapes so 
evidences of disagreements were reviewed to establish 
agreement* 

Discussions of reliability of data from written transcripta 
The second reliability checK involved the coding of supervisory 
behaviors from written transcripts. The reliability discussion 
in this article reflects the reliability checks made by an 
Independent observer based on the transcripts from the 
conferences. The observer made one reliability check each in 
baseline and intervention conditions* The same procedures in the 
first phase were followed to ensure reliability of the results • 
For the two reliability checks, the range of the mean agreement 
for explicitnese categories was 90. 3% to 1001* Also, for the 
accountability categories, the range of the mean agreement was 
95.5% to 100%. 

14 
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Baeed upon the rooult© of inter-r©corder /obac^rver agrc^emant and 
accuracy of behavior discrimination, the observation ©ystt^ni used 
in thle study was considered to have been rellablo. Given that 
80 percent Inter-obeerver agreement (Sl^dGntop at al*, 1982) 
an acceptable level and the results dentonstrate mean percentage 
figures abov© the acceptable level, it was aesuitied that the dmtm 
refleotad what actually happened during the post^^teaching 
conferences - 

Vlpual analyaie of graphed data 

The results for the eKpllcltnesa of tasks and the specifications 
of accountability statementa are preaented in bar graphs and 
multiple baseline acroaa subjects « The dlscusaions are presented 
by category for the explicitnoss of tasks and types of 
accountability* 

Explicltness of tas ks 

Implicit tasks ? Data for implioit tasks are shown in Figures 1 
and 2* Figure 1 indicatee that the mean number of implicit tasks 
verbalised by each university supervisor decreased as a result 
of the training program^ 



INSERT FIGURE 1 Si 2 



A visual inspection of Figure 2 shows an limnediate decrease In 
the number of implicit tasks in the intervention conditions. The 




SUBJECT US-1 SUBJECT US-2 SOT^CT US-3 SUBJECT US*4 

Figyrt Is Frtquanclap of topllclf tasks verballiad by 
ynlvarslty suparvlsors during confersnees* 
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DAYS OF STTOENT TEACHING 

Figure 2 1 ttmqummy of Impllelc tasks verballMd by 
unlvarslty supervisors (US*) during basallna and Intervention 
In student teaching conferences. 
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decrease in the number of implicit tasks remained conBistently 
etable across the observation sessionB in the intervention 
aonditione* AlBOi variability decreased in the intervention 
conditions • The decrease in the number of implicit tasks for 
each university supervisor is consistent with the goals of the 
teacher education program which emphasiEed a decrease in the 
verbalisation of implicit tasks that have little chance to 
remediate I modify or maintain student teacher or pupil 
behaviors • 

Fully explicit tasks i Data for fully eKplicit tasks are ehown in 
Figures 3 and 4. Figure 3 indicates that the mean number of 
fully explicit tasks for each university supervisor increased in 
the intervention conditions* 



INSERT FIGURE 3^4 



A visual Inspection of Figure 4 shows an immediate increase in 
the number of fully eKplicit tasks for each university 
supervisor in the Intervention conditions* Figure 4 also shows a 
very low and stable baseline condition across all subjects* 
Variability is evident in the intervention conditions for each 
university supervisor* The presence f variability in the 
intervention conditions is an indication that the focus of a 
conference cannot be held constant. Factors^ such as the stage 
in the unit being taught (beginning or end of a unit). 
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rigura 3 2 Frequfenelti ef fully e^^llclt talks vtrballied by 
univtrilty supervisors during conferences. 




DAYS OF SnmENT TEACHING 

Figure 4s Fir#qutn£y of fully eacpllclt tasks 
varbalissd by university sup #r visors (US • ) during 
basallna and Intervantlen In studtnt taaehlng 
cotitmtmnamsm 
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performance attributions, and the teaching capabilities of the 
individual student can Influenae '^e number of fully expllait 
tasks in a conference session, Wie j^ncreaee in the number of 
fully eKplicit tasHs is consistent with the goals of the teacher 
education program which emphaaiEed an Increase in the frequency 
of fully explicit tasKs that has greater potential to remediate, 
modify or maintain student teacher behavior. 

Types of accountability 

Type 1 accountability statements i Data for type 1 accountability 
statementa are shown in Figures 5 and 6. Figure 5 Indicates that 
the mean number of type 1 accountability statements for 
university ©upervisor 1 and university supervisor 4 decreased 
following the training program* 



INSERT FIGURE 5 & 6 



A visual Inspection of Figure 6 shows an Immediate decrease in 
the number of type one accountability statements for university 
supervisor 1 and university supervisor 4^* Figure 6 also 
indicates a more stable trend for university supervisor 1 and 
university supervisor 4 following in the intervention 
conditions* As in the case of urxversity supervisor 2 and 
university supervisor 3, type 1 accountability statements were 
kept at a low and stable level in both the baseline and 
intervention conditions • 
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SUBJECT US-i SUBJECT US-2 SUBJECT US-S SUBJECT US-4 

Figure S: Frequencies of type 1 accountability statements 
verbalized by university supervlBors during conferences. 
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Figure .6: Frequanay of type 1 aaeauntablllty stateintncs 
VarballMd by university suparvleors (US.) during basallna 
Inttrvention In student taiehlng eonfareneas* 
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Type 3 aaeountabllity i Data for type 3 accountability etoteitients 
are shown in Figures 7 and 8t Figure 7 shows that the wean 
number of type 3 acoountability statements for each university 
supervisor increased in the intervention conditions. 

INSERT FIGURE 7 & 8 

A visual inspection of Figure 8 shows an immediate increase in 
the number of type 3 accountability statements for university 
supervisor 2, university supervisor 3 and university supervisor 
4 in the intervention conditions* Also, Figure 8 shows a very 
low and stable baseline condition for each university 
supervisor^ In addition, there is evidence of variability in the 
intervention conditions for each university supervisor. The 
evidence of variability in the intervention conditions explains 
that, the focus a conference cannot be kept constant, in terms 
of specific numbers of accountability statements # The number of 
type 3 accountability statements emited, may depend upon the 
number of pre-specif led tasks that are fully explicit* 

General Discussion 
The training program utilized in this study is compatible with 
the goals of the teacher education program. The results of this 
study are also, consistent with the goals of the training 
program which emphasized the specification of tasks in fully 
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Figure y* Frequencies of type 3 accountability statements 
verbalised by university supervisors during conferences. 
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Figure 8 1 Frequency of type 3 accduntabUity sfcacements 
verbalised by university •upervlsore (US«) during baseline 
and intervention in atudent teaching eenferenee*. 
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explicit manner and holding ©tudiint teachers accountable for 
their perforrnanG^s during student teaching. 

The training pragram was ©©If-lnstructional » This approach 
differed froni the traditional Inservice or university couroas 
which havi^ In the? paet ntteinpted eiinllar taeke. Hie 
ealf-instructional natur© of th# training program provided 
opportunitleB for university eupervisors to work at their own 
pace and In a syatematlc iftannttr* WiuSr university supervisors 
were able to gradually develop specific sKills that would 
approxlntate the terminal goal of becoming prDficient in 
communicating tasks in fully explicit manner, and holding 
students accountable for their performances. 

TOe instructional package included a precise definition of what 
is to be laarned, active participation to facilitate the 
achievement of the terminal objective and Immediate feedback* 
The entire training program can be completed in eight hours or 
less with great satisfaction* The four university supervisors In 
this study indicated great satisfaction with the training 
process in an attitude questionnaire administered at the end of 
the training process* The training program is pedagogically 
efficient and very effective as indicated by the trends in the 
results^ 
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Training university supurviflors appear to miiKii a lot of fiance i 
If students are to racelve explicit informatione about their 
perforrnanoos In studdnt teaching. As Hawkins at al*^ (1985) 
indicatedi students often receive feodtock that is vague and 
impllcltf and as sueh they ar© unable to follow through 
euaaessfully during subsequent teaahlng* The results of this 
study has clearly Indicated that^ university supervisors can 
improve the explicitness of their communications with student 
teachers as a result of the training in a specific program* 

This study was a step in a series of planned investigations 
which could strengthen the case for careful training of 
supervisors of student teachers In programs that are compatibl 
with the teacher education program goals* It is the 
investigator's hope that teacher education programs based on 
research on effective teaching will continue their work in 
developing the scientific basis of the art of teaching. 
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